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IN  BRIEF 

House  debate  may  begin  April  3  on  whether  the  United  States  will  adopt  permanent  univer¬ 
sal  military  training,  draft  l8-year-olds,  and  grant  virtually  unlimited  powers  to 
the  military.  See  your  Congressman  while  he  is  home  during  the  Easter  recess,  begin¬ 
ning  March  22,  Or  write  or  telephone  him  about  this  and  grain  for  India, 

Grass  roots  support  needed  for  getting  House  action  on  request  of  Government  of  India 
for  two  million  tons  of  food  grains.  Measure  now  bottled  up  in  House  Rules  Committee. 

23  members  of  Congress  ask  United  States  initiative  in  seeking  total  universal  dis¬ 
armament,  President  Truman  says  first  move  is  up  to  Russia, 

McCarran  omnibus  immigration  bill  on  which  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees 
are  holding  joint  hearings  is  in  general  a  bad  bill. 


HOUSE  DEBATE  ON  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING  ANT)  SERVICE  -  PROBABLY  APRIL  3 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  expected  to  begin  debating  on  April  3  the  universal  military 
training  and  service  bill  reported  out  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  March  15. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  that  this  bill  provides  for  permanent  universal  military  train¬ 
ing  for  all  young  men  for  a  period  up  to  six  months  in  length,  to  go  into  effect  when  the 
President  decides  that  the  world  situation  will  permit.  The  chief  restriction  in  the  bill 
refers  to  drafting  men  for  active  military  service.  This  provision  runs  for  three  years  but 
inductions  could  be  ended  or  suspended  by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  a 
concurrent  resolution,  which  does  not  require  the  signature  of  the  President, 

No  ceilings  on  number  to  be  drafted.  How  much  of  a  blank  check  the  House  bill  gives  for 

military  expansion  (subject  to  appropriations,  however) 
is  indicated  by  the  vote  in  the  Committee  irtiich  placed  no  ceilings  on  the  size  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment.  The  Committee  voted  down  ceilings  of  3,200,000  which  was  the  first 
figure  asked  for  by  the  military,  3,500,000  irtiich  was  the  basis  of  most  of  the  defense 
establishment's  testimony,  and  the  ceiling  of  U, 000, 000  in  the  Senate-passed  version. 

Differences  between  House  and  Senate  bills.  The  bill  to  be  debated  in  the  House  fixes  the 

minimum  draft  age  at  18^,  instead  of  18  as  in 

the  Senate  bill  and  19  as  now;  the  draft  period  is  to  be  26  months  instead  of  2U  months  as 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  21  months  now;  the  Senate  version  permits  75,000  talented  college 
youths  to  be  selected  by  a  national  board  for  college  deferments  while  the  House  bill  leaves 
deferments  to  the  local  draft  board.  The  Senate  bill  carries  no  termination  date. 

Provisions  for  Conscientious  Objectors.  The  House  bill  does  not  alter  the  present  deferments 

for  conscientious  objectors.  The  Senate  reinstated 
•♦work  of  national  importance  under  civilian  direction,"  after  deferment  was  dropped  by  the 
Senate  Committee  in  its  final  reporting  out  of  the  bill  over  the  protest  of  Senator  Wayne 
Morse. 

After  efforts  to  retain  provisions  for  deferment  in  the  Senate  bill  had  failed,  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  Friends  sought  without  avail  to  get  a  longer  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  in  the  Senate,  iidiich  would  create  a  national  civilian  commission  to  have 
charge  of  the  handling  of  conscientious  objectors  and  would  have  spelled  out  several  safe¬ 
guards  based  on  the  experience  during  World  Welt  II.  An  official  in  Selective  Service  has 
indicated  that,  if  the  Senate  provisions  prevail  over  deferment,  either  in  House  action  or 
when  the  two  bills  go  to  conference,  government  camps  will  be  instituted  for  federal 
agencies,  and  that  work  of  national  importance  will  not  stress  humanitarian  concerns  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  state  legislatures  of  fciontana  and  South  Dakota  have  memorialired 
Congress  to  drop  deferments  for  conscientious  objectors. 


Some  Letters  You  Could  VIrite  to  Senators 


"People  often  write  me  asking  me  to  do  things,  but  seldom  write  me  to  thank  me  for  trying 
to  do  them,"  said  a  Senator  the  other  day.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  led  the  effort  in  the  Senate 
to  put  some  curbs  on  military  power  in  the  bill,  arguing,  among  other  things,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Congress  tc  fix  the  size  of  the  military  establishment,  that  the  period  of 
drafting  should  be  21  months  instead  of  26  so  that  young  men  would  not  miss  more  than  two 
years  of  college. 


Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado  moved  to  eliminate  the  permanent  iiniversal  military 
training  features  which  were  adopted  after  less  than  two  hours  debate,  and  thus  overturned 
a  175  year  American  tradition  of  freedom  from  the  European  system  of  permanent  UMT,  The  20 
members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  for  the  Johnson  amendment  to  eliminate  UMT  were; 


Wallace  F,  Bennett  (Utah) 
John  W.  Bricker  (Ohio) 
Hugh  Butler  (Nebraska) 
Homer  E,  Capehart  (Ind.) 
Frank  Carlson  (Kansas) 
Francis  Case  (So.  Dak.) 
Henry  C.  Dworkshak  (Idaho) 


Guy  M,  Gillette  (Iowa) 
William  E,  Jenner  (Ind.) 
Edwin  C.  Johnson  (Colo.) 
James  P.  Kem  (Missouri) 
William  Langer  (No,  Dak,) 
Eugene  D.  Millikin  (Colo.) 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel(Kans,) 


Robert  A.  Taft  (Ohio) 
Arthur  V.  Watkins  (Utah) 
Herman  Welker  (Idaho) 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry  (Nebr.) 
John  J.  Williams  (Del,) 
Milton  R.  Young(No.  Dak.) 


Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  proposed  a  four  year  termination  date  which  was  voted  down  58  to  30, 


Five  Senators  voted  against  the  final  UMST  Senate  Bill  1,  They  were; 

Everett  Dirksen  (Ill,)  William  E,  Jenner  (Ind,)  Herman  Welker  (Idaho) 

William  Langer  (No,  Dak,  )  Andrew  F.  Schoeppcl  (Kans.) 


Senators  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  and  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  dialogue 
on  the  Senate  floor,  tried  to  spell  out  some  safeguards  for  the  treatment  of  conscientious 
objectors  if  drafted  for  work  of  national  importance. 


Your  Letters  to  Reoresentatives 
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Representatives  Dewey  Short  of  Missouri,  Paul  W.  Shafer  of  Michigan,  and  Philip  J.  Philbin 
of  Massachusetts  voted  in  the  House  Committee  against  the  U^^^ST  bill. 

In  writing  to  members  of  the  House  now,  you  can  keep  in  mind  that  much  of  the  House  debate 
will  probably  revolve  around  the  permanent  UMT  feature,  the  drafting  of  l8-year-olds,  and 
whether  there  should  be  any  termination  date  in  the'  legislation,  or  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces  to  be  drafted. 


Copies  of  the  FCNL  testimony  by  Gilbert  Vftiite  before  the  Senate  Committee  and  E.  Raymond 
Wilson  before  the  House  Committee  are  available  for  10^  each  (to  help  with  mimeographing  and 
postage  cost.)  Write  your  Congressman  for  a  copy  of  the  House  Hearings  and  House  Report, 
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GRAIN  FOR  INDIA  STALLED  IN  HOUSE  RULES  COmtlTTEE 

One  of  the  backward  steps  taken  early  in  this  session  of  Congress  was  to  return  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  the  arbitrary  power  to  throttle  legislation  already  reported  out  by 
other  House  Committees,  The  Rules  Committee  has  held  up  H.  R#  3017  to  furnish  up  to  two 
million  tons  of  food  grains  for  emergency  food  relief  assistance  to  India,  requested  by  the 
Government  of  India  on  December  16,  1950. 

The  original  sponsors  included  eleven  members  of  the  House  and  twenty-nine  members  of  the 
Senate.  Major  opposition  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  come  fron  Representa¬ 
tive  John  M.  Vorys  of  Ohio,  Robert  B.  Chiperfield  of  Illinois,  Lawrence  H.  Smith  of 
Wisconsin,  and  B.  Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee.  Opposition  among  Congressmen  has  centered 
around  insisting  that  assistance  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan  instead  of  a  gift.  Criti¬ 
cism  has  been  leveled  at  India’ s  refusal  to  vote  with  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  the  raising  of  jute  for  export,  at  the  size  of 
India’s  sterling  balance,  and  at  remarks  which  were  critical  of  American  foreign  policy 
that  were  made  by  Baharatan  Kumarappa  in  Texas,  speaking  at  meetings  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

For  a  fuller  treatment  of  India’s  need  and  our  capacity  to  respond  to  it,  write  your  Congress¬ 
man  for  House  Report  No.  185  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  March  5,  1951. 
India’s  plight  has  been  intensified  by  a  series  of  natural  disasters  —  drought,  floods, 
earthquakes  and  locusts,  following  the  effects  of  war  and  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent 
into  India  and  Pakistan,  The  ration  has  been  reduced  from  12  ounces  of  food  grains  to  9 
o\inces  a  day  or  900  calories  (compared  to  American  daily  consumption  of  about  3000  calories) 
for  approximately  125*000,000  people.) 

India  has  the  dollars  to  buy  four  million  tons  but  will  need  two  million  tons  more  for  mini¬ 
mum  requirements.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  the  grain  is  available  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost  would  be  around  $190  million,  or  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  our 
proposed  $50  billion  military  expenditure,  India  needs  to  spend  her  slender  capital  re¬ 
sources  on  long  time  development  that  will  help  forestall  famine  in  the  future.  Here  is  a 
major  opportunity  for  prompt  American  action  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  generosity. 

23  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  CALL  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

On  February  28,  1951  twenty-three  members  of  Congress  ~  nine  of  them  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  —  addressed  a  plea  to 
President  Truman  that  he  follow  up  his  address  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
October  with  definite  proposals  to  the  United  Nations  for  complete  disarmament  under  the 
direction  and  surveillance  of  the  U  N.  The  President  replied  on  March  lU  from  Key  West  that 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  would  rearm  to  the  utmost  in  the  face  of  continuing  threats 
of  aggression,  and  that  we  must  press,  by  every  possible  means,  for  a  real  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union,  The  President  further  wrote 

"Continuing  emphasis  on  disarmament  is  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy.^ 
l^ie  must  always  be  seeking  for  new  approaches  to  this  problem  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  work  toward  genuine  disarmament  proposals." 

The  President  did  not  promise  that  the  United  States  would  take  now  any  new  or  major  initia¬ 
tive  for  disarmament  in  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  or  otherwise,  as  many  have  been 
urging  the  President  and  the  Department  of  State  to  do. 

Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders  of  Vermont  spoke  to  the  Senate  on  February  12,  (A  copy  of  his 
speech  is  being  sent  to  you.  Will  you  write  him  your  comments?)  He  urged 
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"the  United  States  to  propose  that  the  world  disarn  completely  in  every  weapon  and  to 
any  degree  above  the  few  small  arms  required  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order.  The 
essential,  of  course,  is  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  disarmament  must  be  progress¬ 
ive  and  must  be  done  under  the  direction  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  United  Nations 
itself#” 


McCARfiAN  OMNIBUS  BILL  WOirLD  DRASTICALLY  RESTRICT  IMiaCRATION 


Senator  McCarran  of  Nevada  has  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  curtailing  all  immigration,  and 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  29 »  1951  an  omnibus  immigration  and  naturalization  bill 
—  S.  716.  The  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  to  cut  down  drastically 
the  muEber  of  people  who  could  enter  this  country  as  immigrants.  It  would  do  this  by 
reducing  quotas,  by  increasing  the  provisions  for  which  aliens  can  be  excluded,  and  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  offenses  for  which  aliens  can  be  deported#  In  regard  to  naturali¬ 
zation  the  residence  requirement  for  citizenship  is  increased,  the  provisions  regarding 
members  of  subversive  organizations  which  are  part  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  are  re¬ 
enacted  here,  and  the  procedure  of  "first  papers”  is  abolished,  Aiicther  requirement  of 
the  bill  is  that  all  immigrants,  temporary  or  permanent,  in  the  proper  age  bracket  must 
register  and  serve  in  the  anned  forces  of  the  United  States,  The  penalty  for  failure  to 
register  and  serve  is  the  loss  of  the  privilege  to  return  to  this  country  as  an  immigrant. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  required  would  tend  to  bar  those  unwilling  to  swear  to  bear  arms  as 
required,  and  is  quite  a  step  backward  from  the  oath  provisions  even  in  the  Internal 
Security  Act  passed  last  fall. 


Representative  Francis  E,  Walter  (Dem.,  Pennsvlvania)  has  introduced  an  almost  identical 
bill  in  the  House  —  H,  R.  2379.  Hearings  are  now  being  held  before  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees  and  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  March  22,  It| 
is  then  expected  that  some  such  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  action. 


In  spite  of  certain  good  features,  most  of  the  provisions  are  so  bad  that  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  revise  this  bill  enough  to  make  it  worthy  of  support#  We  hope  that  a  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  will  be  offered  in  line  with  principles  which  we  could  recommend. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGRIiEL^ENTS 


Richard  R,  Wood,  editor  of  The  Friend,  testified  for  the  FCNL  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  2Li,  and  filed  a  statement  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  late  in  February,  Further  information  regarding  Senate  prospects 
will  be  included  in  the  April  Newsletter, 
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Saturday,  February  24,  1951 


Killing  In  Korea 

The  President’s  comment  last  week  that 
the  crossing  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  is  a 
matter  for  General  MacArthur  to  decide  has 
ruffled  the  political  dovecotes  in  allied  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  natural  enough.  The  state¬ 
ment  betrayed  a  resistance  in  the  President 
to  the  lesson  of  Korean  experience.  The 
crossing  of  the  thirty-eighth  is  a  politico- 
military  problem,  not  a  military  problem. 
How  else  can  it  be  regarded?  From  the 
start  of  the  war  in  Korea,  the  military  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  repel  aggression,  and  the  jump¬ 
ing  off  ground  for  aggression  was  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  Let  it  be  granted  that,  if 
only  to  avoid  slaughter,  the  military  cannot 
simply  quit  when  they  arrive  at  the  thirty- 
eighth,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  war 
from  then  on  becomes  primarily  political. 
War  aims  should  be  formulated  and  pressed 
without  cease  upon  the  beaten-back  ag¬ 
gressors. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  on  record  as  favoring 
a  conference  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  event  of  militaiy  stabilization.  This 
was  tied  to  the  last  cease-fire  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Peking  regime 
rejected  the  overture,  and  what  Chou  En- 
lai,  Peking’s  Foreign  Minister,  last  said  on 
the  subject  is  still  on  the  record.  Chou  said 
that  the  government  will  pay  no  attention 
to  the  good  offices  committee  of  the  United 
Nations.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  were  to  accept  the  cease-fire  proposi¬ 
tion  tomorrow.  Have  we  advanced  one  iota 
in  our  political  thinking  as  to  whether  we 
would  go  into  such  a  conference,  let  alone 
go  into  a  conference  with  a  clearly  defined 
program?  Surely,  in  order  to  promote  a 
stablized  line  under  U.  N.  supervision  and 
a  subsequent  conference,  there  should  be 
some  sign  that  our  line  of  thinking  is  being 
spelled  out. 

In  the  meantime  military  action  keeps 
up  drearily:  kill!  kill!  kill!  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  says  that  the  butchery  must  be  main¬ 
tained  till  “international  decisions  are  made 
on  how  the  campaign  is  to  be  fought.’’  “What 
the  future  has  in  store,’’  he  said,  “continues 
to  be  largely  dependent  upon  international 
considerations,  and  decisions  not  yet  known 
here.”  So  the  “attrition”  continues  in  a  fog 
about  military  as  well  as  political  objectives. 


As  for  the  fighters  themselves,  they  are  slip¬ 
ping  into  the  language  of  the  sports  world, 
as  if  the  campaign  were  a  kind  of  giant 
pheasant  hunt.  Without  war  aims  showing 
an  outline  of  what  we  would  settle  for,  vil¬ 
lages  are  blotted  out,  civilians  killed  indi^ 
criminately  with  soldiers,  and  the  prospect 
is  that  all  that  will  remain  of  Korea  is  a 
mass  of  rubble.  This  is  how  one  war  cor¬ 
respondent  describes  it: 

This  armored  column  today  took  a 
little  hamlet  north  of  Anyang  ...  A  na¬ 
palm  raid  hit  the  village  three  or  four 
days  ago  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  throughout 
the  village  and  in  the  fields  were  caught 
and  killed  and  kept  the  exact  postures 
they  had  held  when  the  napalm  struck— 
man  about  to  get  on  his  bicycle,  50  boys 
and  girls  playing  in  an  orphanage,  a 
housewife  strangely  unmarked,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  page  torn  from  a  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalogue  crayoned  at  mail  or¬ 
der  number  3,811,294  lor  a  $2.98  ‘be¬ 
witching  bed  jacket— coral.*  ” 

This  is  probably  the  legacy  of  the  sat¬ 
uration  bombing  of  Germany  which  Church¬ 
ill  inaugurated  at  Freiburg  on  May  11, 
1940 — followed  by  the  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  formula.  Are  we  all  becoming  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  degeneration  of  warfare  into 
barbarism?  What  the  effect  will  be  on  our¬ 
selves,  let  alone  upon  the  Koreans,  is 
something  we  might  well  contemplate.  It  is 
a  sardonic  spectacle  to  see  our  Senate  con¬ 
sidering  the  dispatch  of  food  to  save  lives 
in  overpopulated  India,  many  of  which  are 
likely  anyway  to  perish  from  subsequent 
starvation,  and  then  to  look  at  our  soldiers 
killing  Koreans  and  Chinese  without  a  politi¬ 
cal  objective  by  way  of  moral  support.  The 
war  grows  more  lethal  as  our  war  aims  be¬ 
come  more  obscure.  Surely,  Mr.  President, 
the  crossing  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
puts  us  into  a  political  zone,  and  no  civilized 
nation  could  think  otherwise. 


FRIENDS  CO'NRLTTEE  ON 
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Washington,  D.  CL 
March  20,  19p1 


SPECIAL  ACTION  SIEET 

In  Acidition  to  Suggestions  in  Newsletter  Nn,  85 

1.  Tiritc  in  your  nwn  words  to  Senator  Ralph  E,  Flanders  of  Vermont,  urging  him  to 
follov/  un  his  sneech  of  February  12  in  the  Senate  and  the  appeal  of  the  23 

Senators  and  Renreseritatives  on  rebniarj’’  26  to  the  President,  calling  for  United 
States  leadership  toward  complete  disarmament  of  ail  nations  under  United  Nations 
direction.  If  Senators  are  to  lead  out,  they  will  need  encouragement  and  supnort 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Senaters  who  joined  in  the  aoneal  to  the  President  include  :  Homer  Ferguson  (llich.), 
Aalter  F.  George  (Georgia),  Iiobert  C,  HendricKsen  (U,  J.),  Lister  Hill  (Ala.), 
Lester  C.  Hunt  (  <yo.),  Lstes  Kefauver  (Tenn.),  A.  S.  Mike  y.nnrcney  (Okla.),  A. 
.iiliis  Rob<-'i'tson  (Va.),  II.  Alexander  Smith  (N.J.),  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (llaine) , 
John  C.  Stennis  (Miss.),  Edward  J.  Thye  (Minn.),  Charles  vii.  Tcbey  (Nev;  Hampshire), 

'.Vritc  your  own.  Senators  along  this  Ijne,  and  any  of  those  listed  here. 

2.  IN  !.  ASSAGHUSBITTS:  In  addition  to  v;riting  your  own  Congressman,  send  letters  tc 

Phiiin  J,  phllbin,  ’.mo  was  one  of  three  members  of  the  House  ^rmed  Services 

Committee  to  vote  against  reoorting  out  the  UMST  bill,  described  in  the  Newsletter. 


3.  IN  OHIO:  Write  to  tier  re  sent  at  ives  William  K.  Hess  and  Charles  H.  Elston,  tv;o 

members  of  the  House-  Armed  Services  Committee.  They  have  been  critical  of  some 
features  of  the  legislation  and  might  vote  against  lUT. 


U.  AMT.'JHERE:  Write  to  Representatives  Dewey  Short  of  Missouri  and  to  Graham  A. 

Bar.den  of  North  Carolina,  Ghainan  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  who 
will  probably  be  the  leaders  against  UMT  and  the  drafting  of  eighteen-year-olds  when 
the  House  debate  begins  Anril  3.  Mr,  Borden  v.’as  deploring  the  fact  to  a  visiter 
the  other  day  that  teachers  see  ied  so  unconcerned  about  ’.vhat  conscrinticn  would  do  to 
the  hieh  schools  ana  colleges  of  tnis  country-  . 


5.  GRAIN  FOR  IHLIA.  At  this  writing,  there 
mittee  of  tno  House  of  Reprosentotives  to 
the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 


is  still  no  action  in  the  Rules  Corn- 
get  the  bill  for  grain  for  India  to 


6.  LETTBl'iB  T^.  THE  EDITC^S  of  daily  papers  in  your  state  get  widely  read,  MaKc  them 
short  and  to  the  point, 

7.  WRITE  TO  THBj  PRESIDENT,  urging  him  to  follow  un  his  October  2lith  U  N  speech  ai^i 
tho  answer  to  the  23  members  of  Congress  on  March  lU  with  a  bold  and  cemprehensive 

prcoosjtl  for  universal  disarma:nent  and  tne  use  of  the  money  saved  for  wrrldv.ide 
constructive  pumoses. 


Adaress  Senators  :  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 

Address  Renresentatives  :  House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RALPHS.  FLANDERS 

OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17  last  I  offered  suggestions  to 
the  Senate  as  to  how  the  world  conflict  in 
which  we  are  engaged  could  be  more 
economically  and  effectively  prosecuted, 
so  that  it  might  be  brought  to  an  end  at 
a  date  short  of  the  time  of  complete 
prostration  for  our  allies  and  ourselves. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  talk  I  made 
brief  reference  to  the  possibility  of  peace 
by  disarmament.  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
in  more  detail  a  concrete  proposal  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  found  our¬ 
selves  in  a  very  serious  position  as  a 
result  of  our  foreign  problems  and  the 
military  preparations  we  are  making  to 
meet  them.  In  domestic  matters  we  are 
facing  severe  economic  strains.  De¬ 
pendence  on  the  military  arm  to  solve 
our  problems  requires  that  we  arm  to  the 
limit  and  train  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  to  the  limit.  While  our  military 
budget  has  been  set  by  the  President  at 
nearly  $50,000,000,000,  no  one  with  ma¬ 
ture  Judgment  and  experience  believes 
that  even  that  enormous  sum  is  the  limit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  military  demands. 
By  its  very  nature  Armed  Force  demands 
of  us  everything  we  have.  Its  desires  are 
as  insatiable  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  horse  leech  to  whom 
Solomon  refers  in  Proverbs.  They  cry, 
“Give,  give” — and  we  are  giving. 

To  strain  our  economy  to  the  utmost 
Is  the  set  piupose  of  the  politburo.  This 
purpose  was  foreshadowed  by  Lenin  and 
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Is  being  ably  carried  out  by  Stalin.  We 
are  dancing  to  their  time. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  are  sacrificing  to 
defense  our  standard  of  living  and  the 
free  independence  of  our  economic  life. 
We  are  sacrificing  our  freedom  itself. 
We  are  being  forced  to  shift  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  into  the  pattern  of  the 
garrison  state.  Not  only  are  we  shift¬ 
ing  we  are  there  now.  Yet  it  is  only  as 
the  months  go  by  that  we  will  begin  to 
realize  all  that  has  happened  to  us. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  future  of 
the  young  men  and  of  many  of  the  young 
women  of  this  country  no  longer  lies  in 
their  own  hands.  That  future  is  at  the 
command  of  the  military.  Schooling 
will  be  Interrupted,  opportunities  for 
beginning  employment  in  life  work  will 
be  denied.  The  whole  future  of  the  youth 
of  America  is  clouded  with  uncertainty 
as  to  everything  except  that  the  Armed 
Forces  hold  their  lives  and  prospects  in 
their  hands. 

But  this  power  of  the  garrison  state 
extends  beyond  persons  to  institutions. 
The  Armed  Forces  can  determine  which 
ones  of  the  colleges  in  oiu:  country  shall 
survive  and  which  shall  perish.  With 
this  tremendous  drain  on  the  youth  of 
oiu:  land  only  that  college  which  is 
granted  an  ROTC  contract  can  continue 
to  perform  its  functions.  Our  wealth, 
our  standard  of  living,  the  lives  of  our 
young  people,  and  our  Institutions  are 
under  the  control  of  the  military.  We 
are  no  longer  a  free  people. 

We  are  doing  no  better  on  the  foreign 
than  on  the  dmnestic  front.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  with  relation  to  Korea  is  clearly 
tmderstood  by  us.  It  has  been  clearly 
expressed  in  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  has  the  over- 
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whelming  support  of  the  American  peo« 
pie.  But  it  is  folly  for  us  to  ignore  the 
weakening  of  our  position  with  relation 
to  those  who  should  be  our  allies. 

In  very  large  part  the  weakening  of 
our  allies  is  due  to  an  unwillingness  to 
face  facts.  It  is  due  to  a  strongly  in¬ 
grained  attraction  toward  appeasement 
in  spite  of  the  fatal  results  of  appease¬ 
ment  hitherto. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this.  To 
the  outsider  our  position,  our  policies, 
and  our  actions  are  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  an  old-style  contest  for  power 
as  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  surface  appearances  all 
point  this  way  to  those  who  do  not  have 
access  to  the  inner  thoughts,  desires,  and 
aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  America. 
We  really  are  sheep  in  wolves’  clothing. 
Our  neighbors  see  the  wolf’s  skin  but 
cannot  believe  there  is  a  sheep  in  it.  Our 
most  plaintive  bleating  seems  to  them 
the  sound  of  a  snarling  growl.  These 
are  the  facts  of  life,  and  we  must  face 
them. 

’That  we  are  not  doing  too  well  in  the 
United  Nations  goes  without  saying. 
Our  first  impulsa  is  to  write  that  organi¬ 
zation  off  as  a  failme  if  its  members  do 
not  imderstand  our  position  or  sympa¬ 
thize  in  our  attempts  to  maintain  its 
integrity.  Aside  from  this  insistence  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  which  is  vital  and 
on  which  we  cannot  compromise,  the 
foreign  observer  must  conclude  that  our 
attitude  and  activity  are  largely  summed 
up  in  the  endeavor  to  outshout  the  So¬ 
viet  delegates.  To  give  our  respected 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  that 
thankless  task  is  to  weaken  our  cause 
and  nullify  our  representation. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  conviction  that 
we  can  move  from  the  negative  to  the 
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positive  in  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  we  can  present  pro¬ 
posals  for  peace  which  will  be  so  simple, 
so  practical,  and  lead  so  evidently  toward 
the  desired  result,  that  we  can  appear 
before  the  United  Nations  and  before  the 
world  as  honest,  honorable,  and  practical 
peace  seekers  instead  of  being  considered 
as  one  of  two  parties  to  a  contest  for 
world  domination.  Let  us  not  write  off 
the  United  Nations.  Let  us  use  it. 

The  proposal  is  a  simple  one.  It  is 
based  on  the  Baruch  plan  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  government.  It  differs  funda¬ 
mentally  from  the  Stockholm  Peace  Pro¬ 
posals  which  were  aimed  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  armament  in  which  we  are 
strongest  while  reserving  a  full  strength 
to  the  Soviet  government  the  elements  of 
military  power  in  which  that  nation  is 
strongest.  In  essence,  the  proposal 
would  be  to  disarm  completely  in  every 
weapon  and  to  any  degree  above  the  few 
small  arms  required  for  maintenance  of 
civil  order.  The  essential,  of  course,  is 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  disarma¬ 
ment  must  be  progressive  and  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  and  under  the 
Inspection  of  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

The  Baruch  plan  provided  for  inter¬ 
national  control  and  inspection  of  a 
particular  form  of  armament — the 
atomic  bomb.  We  would  propose  to 
extend  this  to  all  armament.  It  requires 
a  treaty  signed  by  all  members  of -the 
United  Nations.  This  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  cover  all  nations  of  any 
importance,  whether  at  present  members 
or  not. 

As  in  the  Baruch  proposals  the  treaty 
would  set  up  a  control  agency,  would 
provide  for  complete  access  by  that 
agency  to  every  nation,  would  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  prohibited  arms. 
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would  provide  for  the  disposal  of  those 
now  existing,  and  would  provide  sanc< 
tions  for  violations.  The  peace  proposal 
we  woxUd  offer  would  contain  these  pro> 
visions.  Most  importantly,  as  will  be 
stated  later,  the  right  of  access  would  be 
the  first  step  in  the  progressive  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  peace  agreement. 

In  the  words  of  the  Baruch  report.  “In 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  convention 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
violation  might  be  of  so  grave  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  to  give  rise  to  the  inherent  right  of 
self-defense  recognized  in  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.” 

This  total  disarmament  plan  should 
likewise  provide  a  schedule  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  transitional  process  over  a 
period  of  time  step  by  step  in  an  orderly 
and  agreed  sequence  leading  to  the  full 
and  effective  establishment  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  armament. 

This  is  the  American  plan  extended  to 
cover  all  major  armament  instead  of  one 
single  element  of  it. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  steps  by 
which  disarmament  and  peace  are  to  be 
reached  will  be  that  of  freedom  of  com¬ 
munication.  We  must  set  as  the  goal  the 
same  freedom  of  communication  behind, 
through,  and  in  front  of  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  as  existed  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  Americas  prior  to  the  Second  World 
War.  This  is  not  complete  freedom,  for 
now,  as  then,  we  would  require  visas  of 
which  the  duration  would  be  determined 
so  that  travelers  would  not  be  allowed 
to  become  residents.  But  the  whole  free¬ 
dom  of  travel  and  likewise  the  whole 
freedom  of  uncensored  communication — 
by  air,  by  wire,  by  cable,  by  the  post — 
would  be  reestablished. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  start  even 
with  the  Soviet  government  in  this  mat- 
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ter  of  communication.  While  we  have 
placed  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  sat- . 
ellite  representatives,  we  have  consist¬ 
ently  maintained  the  decencies  of  inter-, 
national  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
government,  while  its  satellites  have  cut 
themselves  off  from  friendly  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  situa¬ 
tion  has  extended  over  years  through 
both  war  and  peace.  The  example  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  World  persistent¬ 
ly  maintained  against  great  provocation 
has  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  Soviet 
powers.  They  still  persist  in  shutting  us 
off  from  friendly  and  normal  relation¬ 
ships  and  communications.  In  making 
the  comprehensive  peace  proposals  such 
as  have  been  outlined,  we  should  start 
by  announcing  that  we  will  apply  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  restrictions  on  the  travel  of 
citizens  and  on  the  movements  of  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  that  they  apply 
against  us.  The  power  of  example  has 
failed.  We  will  start  even  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  decency  in  international  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  proposal  for 
peace  and  disarmament  can  be  stated 
comprehensively  in  these  very  few  para¬ 
graphs,  it  is  necessary  that  we  realize 
the  serious  implication  of  the  proposal 
for  us.  It  means  throwing  America  open 
to  travelers  whom  we  suspect  of  having 
subversive  purposes.  We  will  let  in  Com¬ 
munists.  Let  us  not  blink  that  fact. 
But  let  us  also  remember  that  Russia  will 
let  in  capitalists,  as  they  will  call  any 
visitor  from  a  capitalist  country.  This 
is  going  to  be  at  least  as  unpalatable  for 
them  as  for  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  going  to  be 
more  dangerous  for  them  than  it  is  for 
us,  for  the  institutions  they  have  set  up 
cannot  be  so  easily  maintained  in  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  free  intercourse. 
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The  Politburo  knows  this,  and  this  is  the 
reason  for  the  iron  curtain. 

We  are  not  endangering  our  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  same  degree.  While  we  have 
scared  ourselves  stiff,  it  is  because  we 
have  faced  subversive  activities  in  a 
society  which  is  already  weakened  by  the 
necessities  of  military  preparation,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  cannot  devote  it¬ 
self  wholeheartedly  to  the  wellbeing  of 
its  citizens.  When  we  can  reverse  our 
direction  and  purpose,  nothing  that 
Communists  can  say  or  do  will  divert  the 
American  people  from  the  attainment  of 
the  economically  high  and  the  spiritually 
satisfying  way  of  life  which  we  are  able 
to  work  for  and  attain. 

Mr.  President,  our  principal  need  in 
this  respect  is  a  revival  of  our  faith  in 
our  Institutions.  Polluted  rivers  are 
purged  of  infection  as  they  flow  for  miles 
under  the  bright  sunshine.  Communist 
Infliltration  will  wither  and  die  under 
the  bright  sunlight  of  knowledge  and  the 
fresh  winds  of  freedom.  Let  us  not  lose 
our  faith. 

Can  the  Soviet  Government  refuse 
such  a  proposal  as  this?  It  will  indeed 
be  hard  for  it  to  swallow,  but  will  it  not 
be  harder  yet  to  be  put  on  record  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  refusing  peace 
when  it  is  offered  completely  and  un¬ 
equivocally?  How  can  that  government 
sell  to  the  world  the  idea  that  the  west¬ 
ern  nations,  and  particularly  our  own 
country,  are  warmongers  seeking  world 
domination?  In  the  face  of  such  an  offer 
the  proposition  is  absurd.  No  really 
peaceloving  nation  will  entertain  it  for 
an  instant.  World  sentiment  will  again 
turn  our  way.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  so. 
The  Soviet  Government,  branded  as 
seeking  conquest  rather  than  peace,  will 
either  have  to  retire  within  its  bounda¬ 
ries  defeated  and  bare  to  internal  dis- 
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sension,  or  will  have  to  Join  the  ranks  | 
of  the  really  peaceloving  nations. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  proposal  ^ 
we  cannot  lose.  If  it  is  accepted  we  and 
the  whole  world  win  a  disarmed  peace. 

If  it  is  rejected,  the  Soviet  Government 
stands  convicted  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  without  a  single  excuse  for  its 
rejection  of  peace. 

If  it  chooses  to  rejoin  the  peace-loving 
nations,  the  way  to  its  aspirations  held 
for  generations  and  centuries,  will  be 
open.  In  a  United  Nations  having  united 
support  of  the  nations  and  which  has 
been  successful  in  establishing  a  dis¬ 
armed  peace,  many  things  are  p>ossible 
that  are  now  impossible.  For  Instance, 
the  rulers  of  Russia  have  long  fretted  at 
their  confinement.  They  have  not  had 
free  and  easy  access  to  the  great  oceans 
of  the  world.  From  access  to  these 
oceans  it  has  felt  itself  barred  by  more  | 
advantageously  placed  nations,  by  nar-  I 
row  seas  subject  to  hostile  military  con-  I 
trol,  and  by  the  icy  barrier  of  the  Arctic.  I 
This  can  be  changed  with  such  a  peace  1 
agreement  as  has  been  described.  It  I 
would  be  possible — nay  advisable — to  put  i 
the  narrow  seas  in  charge  of  the  United  I 
Nations  with  a  suitable  police  force  for  1 
patrolling  and  safeguarding  in  a  peace-  1 
ful  world.  The  narrow  passages  of  i 
Scandinavia,  the  Dardenelles,  Gibraltar, 
the  Suez  Canal — yes,  and  the  Panama  ! 
Canal— can  and  should  be  under  inter¬ 
national  control  imder  those  conditions.  | 
The  age-old  complaint  of  Russia  would  | 
lose  its  justification.  [ 

Another  complaint  of  the  Soviet  is  that  ; 
it  has  inadequate  supplies  of  oil.  So  long  ^ 
as  that  government  seeks  to  set  the  world  L 
in  turmoil  to  add  to  its  enormous  con¬ 
quests  and  to  its  millions  of  enslaved  P 
peoples,  we  must  see  to  it  that  its  sup-  f 
plies  remain  inadequate,  that  there  be 
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no  doubt  that  this  is  our  purpose;  but 
in  a  disarmed  and  peace-seeking  world 
we  can  change  all  that.  Flans  can  be 
arrived  at  whereby  Russian  commercial 
access  to  the  oil  supplies  of  the  world  are 
enjoyed  by  that  nation  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoys. 

Aside  from  these  two  complaints,  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  oceans  and  to  adequate  oil 
supplies,  the  Soviet  Government  can 
make  no  Just  demands  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  ready  and  willing  to 
meet. 

There  are  many  powerful  and  judi¬ 
cious  voices  which  have  been  raised  in 
support  of  some  of  the  ideas  which  I  have 
been  setting  forth.  Among  them  I  would 
call  attention  especially  to  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  of  the  CIO,  to  our  own 
fellow  Senator,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  and  to  ex- 
Scnator  Tydings  who,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  made  a  bold 
and  outright  plea  for  disarmament. 
Both  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  Reuther  have  proposed  that  any  plea 
for  peace  and  disarmament  should  offer 
proposals  on  our  part  for  a  wide  expan¬ 
sion  in  amount  and  application  of  the 
point  4  program  to  nations  now  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  armament.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  desirability  of 
this  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  proposals 
used  as  a  means  of  bu3dng  peace.  The 
value  of  peace  is  without  price.  It  must 
be  sought  as  a  precious  Jewel — not  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  open  market. 

However,  the  possibility  of  expanding 
point  4  has  a  great  and  necessary  inter¬ 
est  to  us.  Our  rearming  has  painfully 
modified  our  economy  and  our  way  of 
life.  It  will  affect  them  harmfiilly  to  a 
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still  greater  degree  as  we  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  garrison  state.  But  we  must  not 
dodge  the  fact  that  a  sudden  return  to 
peacetime  activities  would  likewise  be 
disturbing.  It  might,  in  fact,  have  al¬ 
most  the  effect  of  an  atomic  bomb  on  an 
economy  and  a  way  of  life  which  has 
been  geared  to  war.  We  have  to  face 
not  merely  the  moral  equivalent  of  war 
but  the  economic  equivalent  as  well, 
which  we  must  develop  and  build  up 
rapidly  for  the  period  of  transition  if 
the  necessity  for  war  preparation  disap¬ 
pears. 

Point  4  is  one  of  the  transition  poU- 
.cies  to  which  we  may  have  recourse.  As 
rapidly  as  may  be  we  can  redirect  pro¬ 
ductive,  managerial,  and  engineering 
ability  now  concentrated  on  war  to  the 
development  of  the  undeveloped  parts  of 
the  world.  Even  should  we  do  this  as  a 
free  gift,  it  would  still  be  better  than  tlie 
free  and  destructive  expenditure  of  our 
blood  and  treasure  in  preparation  for  and 
carrying  out  of  warfare.  We  will  need 
this  moral  and  economic  equivalent  of 
war  if  we  are  to  shift  our  purposes  and 
our  direction. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  foreign  field 
that  we  must  find  these  equivalents.  We 
have  to  redirect  oiu:  energies  to  similar 
undertakings  on  the  domestic  front.  We 
are,  for  Instance,  far  behind  in  school 
building.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our 
equipment  of  educational  facilities  are 
renewed,  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  Im¬ 
proved.  There  are  innumerable  other 
things  we  can  do  as  the  moral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  equivalent  of  discarded  warfare. 
All  the  streams  of  America  should  run 
fresh  and  pure  to  the  sea.  No  sewage 
should  taint  their  waters.  No  industrial 
refuse  should  pollute  them.  Billions 
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upon  billions  upon  billions  we  devote 
purposefully  toward  destruction.  A  part 
of  these  funds  for  an  extended  period 
must  be  directed  toward  the  health,  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  higher  satisfactions  of  the 
American  citizen.  The  period  of  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  garrison  state  may  become 
a  period  of  constructive  rebuilding  of 
American  life. 

During  this  period  of  diminishing  ex- 
I>enditures,  we  can  exi}ect  diminishing 
taxation.  This  means  Increasing  free¬ 
dom.  One  of  the  means  by  which  the 
garrison  state  destroys  our  freedom,  is  by 
that  excess  of  taxation  which  destroys 
our  ability  to  do  for  ourselves  and  makes 
us  dependent  on  the  Federal  Govern-, 
ment.  The  garrison  state  is  the  consort 
and  breeder  of  the  Socialist  state. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  just  a  few  words 
of  recapitulation.  We  must  look  closely 
enough  at  our  present  position  and 
course  to  recognize  that  we  have  lost  the 
battle  for  the  American  way  of  life.  In¬ 
stead  we  are  beginning  our  experience 
with  the  garrison  state.  On  the  domes¬ 
tic  front  the  Soviet  has  already  won. 
Military  victory  will  be  barren  in  the 
face  of  this  grim  fact. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  losing  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
other  nations  in  the  world,  large  and 
small,  and  that  through  the  clever 
propaganda  of  the  Soviet  government 
we  are  being  made  to  appear  as  one  of 
two  contenders  for  supreme  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  globe.  We  know  this  is  net 
so.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  to  the  outsider. 
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We  are  losing  on  this  field  of  battle  as 
well.  1 

If ,  as  is  true,  we  are  seeking  peace,  we  ; 
must  make  that  so  evident  that  no  one  ! 
can  misunderstand  it.  We  can  make  it  | 
evident  by  such  a  peace  proposal  as  I  i 
have  described.  In  the  face  of  the  clear 
evidence  of  such  a  proposal  the  Soviet 
government  will  either  have  to  accept  or 
be  branded  before  the  world  as  seeking 
power  over  the  world,  as  it  has  already 
sought  and  obtained  power  over  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
and  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
helpless  captives. 

This  opportunity  for  peace  must  not 
be  presented  as  an  ultimatum  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  a  given  number  of  days  and 
then  withdrawn.  Our  willingness  to 
Join  in  a  disarmed  peace  must  be  set  be¬ 
fore  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  per¬ 
manent  exhibit.  We  must  proclaim  it 
monthly,  weekly,  daily,  hourly.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  valid.  The  world’s  warmongers 
must  never  be  allowed  to  forget  it. 

Our  position  before  the  world  is  that 
of  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
Bible  in  the  other.  The  sword  means 
that  there  can  be  no  truce  with  violence, 
injustice,  and  tyrannical  conquests. 
The  Bible  means  that  we  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men 
with  Christ  under  the  P?.therhood  of 
God  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  incor¬ 
porate  that*  belief  in  a  practical  propos¬ 
al  for  peace  for  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Our  road  is  clear  and  the  chance  is 
here. 
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